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ceives overflow water or the whole discharge of a disappearing
river and from which the water is afterwards removed by evapor-
ation so as to leave salt incrustations is known as a salitral;
an undrained hollow that receives flood waters that afterwards
dry up and in which the fine sediment carried by them is de-
posited, is described as a banado ; an estero is a deeper banado,
some parts of which are always under water; while a_malezal
is a^ swamp caused by the drainage water over a wide area hav-
ing such an imperceptible fall that it cannot flow away; and a
laguna is a permanent sheet of water resembling a lake, found
only in the low ground near the Paraguay.

Rivers that traverse districts in which these departures from
normal drainage occur, frequently change their courses. Indeed,
several of the abnormalities described above owe their existence
to this habit in the rivers. The banado and the estero, in par-
ticular, generally occupy abandoned channels and are conse-
quently elongated in outline, while the salitral, since it occupies
a hollow between slight elevations aligned with the river and
may even represent an advanced stage in the filling up of an
estero or a banado, likewise tends to be long and relatively
narrow. The explayado and the malezal, on the other hand,
occupying areas of flat land, are of quite indefinite outline and
the same applies to the more permanent and aggravated forms
of water-logged country up to the caiiada or true permanent
swamp.

The climatic conditions on the Chaco, combined with the
peculiar drainage, are distinctly unfavourable to the utilization
of the soil resources. Theoretically, the region comprises im-
mense, areas of, fertile alluvial lands, but great sums of capital
will have to be expended on drainage, on the sinking of wells
and on water-storage works before the potential agricultural
wealth can be made available. The long dry _ season imposes a
formidable obstacle in the naturally better-drained areas just as
the excess of surface water does during the rainy season in the
extensive low-lying areas. Owing to the almost horizontal
arrangement of the strata springs are rare, and the utmost diffi-
culty is encountered in obtaining supplies of drinkable water
when the wet season is over. Thus exploring parties have
actually to cany water with them into a region where during
three months in the year travel is impossible owing to the suc-
cession of morass and lake.

The variations in the natural vegetation throughout the
region are closely related to changes in the natural drainage.
Much, both of the section south of the Pilcomayo and of the
Paraguayan Chaco, is forested, at all events, on the higher-lying